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EXCERPTS FROM A MENTAL HYGIENE READER 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY STELLA CorrMAN* AND 
Douc ass W. Orr, M.D. 


Psychoanalysis teaches us that our behavior, as well as our thoughts 
and emotions, is to a greater or less extent influenced by unconscious 
dynamic elements. Many adults understand this intuitively; others 
discover it through psychoanalysis or through the study of hypnotic 
phenomena. Children also have insight into these ‘‘irrational’’ mo- 
tivations of feeling and behavior and, indeed, sometimes see the 
mechanisms so clearly that we cannot call them unconscious. It seems 
likely that children often have clear insight into motives and mecha- 
nisms of behavior, thought and feeling, that are truly unconscious to 
the adult. Of course, many things are deeply repressed even in the 
child; but in most children motives and mechanisms are nearer the sur- 
face and can more readily be detected under favorable circumstances 
than in adults. 

The Children’s Court at the Southard School has for some years 
been conducted along the lines of a court of domestic relations. A 
teacher or other adult sits in as a ‘‘friend of the court’ to promote 
stability and to give the younger children a sense of security. The 
Judge is elected by the children from among themselves and judgments 
are subject to a majority vote of all the children. Complaints are 
aired freely with a good deal of give and take. Occasionally group 
hostility has proved too strong for individual children, but for the 
most part the court has apparently served a useful function in encourag- 
ing freedom of expression, verbal aggressivity as opposed to physical, 
and other democratic goals. An interesting by-product of some of 
these court sessions however, has been the occasional glimpses into 
children’s motives and into their own insight as to their own motives. 

After a number of isolated observations of this sort, one of us (S. C.) 


*Member of the Educational Staff, The Southard School. 
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decided to experiment with a ‘‘mental hygiene class.’" Children from 
the intermediate and older groups (ages 7 to 15.) were encouraged to 
bring up for discussion any classroom or playground incidents about 
| which there had been or might be considerable conflict. Most of 
these situations, of course, involved interpersonal relations. The 
class proved very interesting and none were more interested than the 
children themselves. 

We have thought it worthwhile, therefore, to report some of these 
class meetings. Our stories include the original episode, the questions 
which arose in class, the group's discussion of the episode and the 
questions and additional experiences brought in by others in the group. 
Usually these showed that the children recognized the conflict episode 
as a type situation and also were aware of the mechanisms involved. 
Finally, since we have considered putting these and a number of 
similar stories into a small book for the use of parents and teachers, 
there is some psychiatric comment especially intended for adult readers 
| who may wish to apply this material and the mental hygiene principles 
| involved to their own work with children. 


1 I. THE CLASS BEGINS 


In a discussion of the meaning of mental hygiene, Lucille said she 
thought it had something to do with one’s mental life. She thought 
she knew more about physical hygiene, a study of the health of the 
body. Mental hygiene must be the study of the care of the mind. 
Jerry thought it was just a big word that we made up ourselves. He 
was surprised that it could be found in the dictionary. Albert 
thought it meant a better understanding of children and grown-ups. 

To keep our minds healthy, Lucille suggested, we should exercise 
the mind by thinking good and intelligent things; having cheerful 
thoughts; we should rest the mind by sleeping (of course you dream 
but that is rest anyway); by keeping busy and creating or making 
things with one’s hands in the craftshop; and by reading and listening 
to the radio. Clarence thought knitting would be healthful; and 
storing the mind with interesting facts to help one to talk to people 
more easily, so they would become interested in what he said. Jerry 
| suggested: try to be happy and see things in the right way and do what 
is appropriate. Robert said: do things you are sure other people 
would like and that you could approve yourself. 
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Wanda thought there were many things to be careful not to do, 
such as too much worrying and starting habits that you could not 
stop—biting fingernails and starting fights or arguments for example. 
Lucille thought some arguments in debates and discussions were 
healthful. Martha Lee thought one should avoid crosspatches and 
sourpusses and avoid being a crosspatch or sourpuss herself. 


2. THE FINGERPAINTING PARTY 


It had been fun fingerpainting. Joan made beautiful suns in yellow. 
Joyce made flames of fire in red and orange. Carolyn had been very 
clever at making ocean waves of biue, while Robert and others played 
with colors and patterns of their own choice. 

It seemed that a few strokes upward and outward were all one needed 
to make a beautiful tree. Or, a fingerpat here and a thumb stroke 
there made something to excite the imagination. Robert had good 
ideas but his painting in dark, muddy green did not please him. The 
fingerpaintings were put on display as they dried. Robert's did not 
get as much praise from Miss Webster as he wanted. He was unhappy, 
and suddenly he wiped his hands still smeared with fingerpaint on 
Miss Webster's dress. She said, ‘‘Use your apron to wipe the paint 
off your hands, Robert."’ 

Robert became more morose. A minute later when he was washing 
his hands in the water bucket, he suddenly slapped Joan in the face. 
The wet hand hurt her, and Joan cried, ‘‘Why did he slap me? I 
don't know.”’ 


Discussion 


When this incident was presented at the next class meeting, these 
questions arose: 


Why did Robert hit Joan? 
What did Robert feel toward Miss Webster? 
What else might he have done when he felt angry? 


Wanda thought Robert hit Joan because he was mad at Miss Web- 
ster. She thought he lost friends by hitting her. It would have been 
better if he had taken out his feelings by punching the punching bag. 
But, on second thought, the bag was too far away. Well, then, he 
could have done some more fingerpainting. He could slap and smear 
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the paint without hurting anyone, and it would make him feel better, 
too. No one would like him if he hit someone every time he got mad. 


Note to Parent or Teacher: Robert sought a solution for mixed 
feelings. He wished his teacher's approval and was angry when it 
was not forthcoming. He was jealous of Joan and others whose work 
was better and was more praised. In his anger he first ‘‘attacked"’ the 
teacher, but felt all the more rejected by her suggestion. In slapping 
Joan, he expressed his anger with himself and with others. Joan was 
thus the unfortunate substitute for ail rivals, for Miss Webster and for 
Robert himself. In the discussion Wanda wisely suggests displace- 
ment of such feelings to unfeeling objects, such as the punching bag 
or fingerpaint. 

3. WHO WANTS TO BE SICK? 


Harry had hay fever when he first came to school. That was 
months ago. His mother gave careful directions about caring for him. 
His sneezing and watery eyes made him very uncomfortable. All of 
the friends he made in the school felt sorry for him. But after several 
months Harry got well. No one thought about his hay fever any 
more. Harry himself forgot that he had been so unhappy with his 
streaming eyes and nose. 

One day, however, Harry got a letter from his father. In the letter 
his father asked him about his hay fever and said that he himself had 
suffered all summer with it. Harry sniffled a little as he read the 
letter, and put it away to be answered in a few days. 

When it came time to write, Harry wanted to answer that part of 
the letter first as his eyes had begun to water and he was sniffling again. 
The doctor came by and reminded Harry that he didn't have hay fever 
any more. The teacher suggested to Harry that he thank his father 
for the new wrist watch he had just received. After this there was 
no more sniffling. 

Discussion 


The questions which were discussed in connection with this episode 
were: 


Do we sometimes like to be sick? 

Do we like to be taken care of? 

Did Harry get more attention and sympathy when he had hay fever? 
How else does he get attention? 

Did it help Harry to think about other things than his illness? 
Whom have you known who enjoyed being ill? 
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Members of the class agreed that illness had some advantages, if it 
didn’t hurt too much. One didn't have to do lessons or household 
chores and everyone was very thoughtful and kind to him. Harry 
did not need to seek attention by being sick though, because he got 
it in many other ways. He made lovely furniture in the shop—tables 
and cabinets. Everyone told him what fine work he did. The chil- 
dren had noticed that he dressed nicely, too, and admired him when he 
wore his new palm beach suit. Harry was pleased at the compliments 
he received and reported that his hay fever had disappeared. 

Sally was reminded by the discussion of a boy she had known named 
Tommy. Tommy liked to be sick. He wanted someone to dress him 
and wait on him. He had a doctor's kit to play with but he would 
always have someone else be the doctor or nurse to take care of him. 
He even wanted to have his tonsils taken out so that he could go to the 
hospital. He was so happy when the doctors decided to take him, 
but when it was done he was really sick. He cried the first day 
after he was brought home from the hospital. 


Note to Parent or Teacher: Children often learn to simulate illness 
as a means of gaining attention, particularly if this method is suggested 
to them by an over-solicitous attitude on the part of their elders. The 
child may deliberately play sick, but in many instances he appears to 
be unconscious of the fact that his symptoms are not genuine. His 
need for attention (love) may be excessive, but it is quite often justified 
by the actual home or school situation. Affection should be granted 
him freely and he should be helped to find more acceptable ways of 
gaining attention in the shop, schoolroom, on the playground or 
athletic field, or in dramatic or social activities. 


4. THE “ACCIDENT” 


Barbara was very fond of Miss Walker. In the group she tried to 
monopolize her and to wheedle for special affection. She would 
often take the teacher's coat, pocketbook or gloves to her own room, 
so that Miss Walker would have to come to her. Almost every night 
she begged Miss Walker for a goodnight kiss. Miss Walker told 
Barbara that a thirteen-year-old girl did not need to be tucked into 
bed with a goodnight kiss like a very young child. Barbara begged 
and begged, but Miss Walker said, ‘‘No.’’ After that Barbara pouted, 
but Miss Walker did not change her mind. 

A few days later Barbara was coming down stairs. She spied Miss 
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Walker standing near the bottom of the stairs reading a letter. Bar- 
bara remembered what Miss Walker had told her and she felt disap- 
pointed and angry. As she reached the bottom step she suddenly 
slipped and fell down. She hurt her ankle and began to cry. Miss 
Walker hurried to pick her up and comfort her. Barbara put her head 
in Miss Walker's lap and soon felt much better. Her sore ankle was 
soon forgotten. 

Days later, Barbara told Doctor Davis about this. She said, ‘‘My 
ankle really didn’t hurt very much. Do you suppose I wanted to fall 
so Miss Walker would have to pick me up?”’ 

Doctor Davis replied, ‘Accidents like that are not always so acci- 
dental as they seem. You wanted Miss Walker to give you lots of 
petting and kissing. When she said, ‘No,’ you were angry. By 
falling, you got even with her and you also got the attention you 
wanted.” 

Discussion 


These questions were discussed: 


Why do people pout? 

Did Barbara get what she wanted by pouting? 

What other methods do we use to get our own way? 

What accidents have you seen that seemed partly on purpose? 
Why did Barbara feel better and forget her sore ankle so quickly? 


The class said one couldn't exactly call such a happening an acci- 
dent, although Barbara got hurt. She wanted to fall so Miss Walker 
would feel sorry and would comfort her. She wanted to be a baby. 
It was a habit of hers to pout. Of course it was natural to want to 
be kissed and to want to be Miss Walker's favorite, but that wasn't 
the way to go about it. She might have done little favors for Miss 
Walker to earn attention, or she might have helped take care of some 
of the younger children to show Miss Walker that she was trying to 
be more grown up. But that would have pleased Miss Walker and 
Barbara didn’t want to please her. She was angry at her and wanted 
to punish her. Well, then, that was a poor way to do it, because she 
really hurt herself. The method was successful once, but you couldn't 


keep doing it. 


The sequel 


The next day Robert, an eight-year-old, and Joan were finger- 
painting at the same table. He would finish a satisfying painting, 
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only to have Joan smear some of her fingerpaint on it. It seemed to 
be an accidental gesture, but each time she spoiled his work. Finally, 
Robert expressed his resentment: He said to her, ‘“That was no acci- 
dent. I'll just write a story about you.”’ 

He went to the typewriter and wrote this story: “‘It was a nice 
party. Pictures were gay incolor. Joan had orange and Robert had 
orange. Then Joan said, ‘Robert I can smear over yours.’ So acci- 
dentally she did, and several other times she did it. Then Robert 
got mad and cried and said, ‘It was no accident.’ Then Joan 
got mad and hit Robert, and it hurt Robert. Then Joan said she wasn't 
going to give Robert any of her gum, and they started quarreling.” 


Note to Parent or Teacher: Just as children will resort to iilness in 
an effort to obtain love and attention, so they will attempt ‘‘pur- 
posive’’ accidents. Both they and the adults they wish to impress 
may be unaware of the motive for these accidents, especially if the 
child suffers considerable pain. The accident not only attracts pity 
and sympathy, but punishes the parent or teacher by causing her fright 
and concern—and perhaps remorse for her neglect. It also ‘‘pun- 
ishes’’ the child for her anger and resentment, about which she feels 
guilty. Robert's story shows that he was quite aware of Joan's 
underlying aggressiveness toward him and that he was also able to 
foresee possible consequences to himself in facing her with it, so he 
chose the safer method of writing about her. It is interesting to see 
how he was able to analyze the situation and to apply the lesson of 
the previous day to a quite different type of accident in which the 
aggressor was unhurt. 

n the case of Barbara, the teacher recognized that the child’s need 
for love and reassurance was real, although her demands were insati- 
able and took clinging, provocative and aggressive forms. The 
teacher's aim was not to thwart the child but to help her to find more 
socially acceptable ways of winning affection. The child wished to 
make excessive demande upon others, but could not bear to accept any 
demands upon herself, as shown by the fact that she wanted to remain 
a baby. 


5. HIDE AND SEEK 


In the game of hide and seek it was Nancy's turn to hide her eyes. 
She had been “‘it’’ before, earlier in the game. This time she became 
very thirsty and asked for someone else to be “‘it."’ She was told that 
the others would wait while she went to get a drink. Nancy can 
move very quickly but this time she felt tired and took a long time to 
get a drink and return to the game. 
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Finally she came back and counted five, ten, fifteen, twenty, and so 
on to one hundred. Everyone was hidden but Robert and Miss 
Hudson. Robert had wanted Miss Hudson to hide with him behind 
the workshop, but she chose another hiding place. They were too 
slow in deciding where to go and Nancy counted one, two, three for 
Robert and one, two, three for Miss Hudson. Robert became angry 
and slapped Nancy. He had to be “‘it’’ and Nancy was glad. When 
he was hiding his eyes, Nancy found that she was no longer tired and 
could run very fast. 


Discussion 


Nancy didn’t want to be ‘‘it’’ but she knew that it wouldn't do 
any good for her to complain, because it was her turn according to the 
rules. Still, she was tired of being the one to hide her eyes, even if it 
was fair, and so she tried to get out of it by going for a drink. Yes, 
she annoyed the others. They didn't like to play with a poor sport. 

Robert was angry at Miss Hudson for refusing to hide with him. 
He thought she was to blame for his being caught, too, but he didn’t 
dare slap her because she was older and larger. Nancy was smaller 
and he wasn't afraid of her. He slaps other persons than the one 
who angershim. He lost a friend, Joan, that way at the fingerpainting 
party. He lost another, Nancy, in playing hide and seek. Robert 
says: ‘“The next time I won't hit the person that I’m not mad at.”’ 

Dick was reminded of an incident that had made him angry a few 
days before. He said, ‘When we were going to play croquet Sammy 
didn’t want to play with the yellow mallet and ball. When he saw 
I had the black mallet, the one he wanted, he went into the house to 
get a drink. Everyone put down his mallet and waited. After a 
while Sammy came back and acted as if it didn’t make any difference 
to him, and then suddenly he picked up the black mallet before I could 
get it again. He doesn’t fight—he just goes off and waits around 
until he can have his own way.” 


Note to Parent or Teacher: Angry or aggressive feelings can be 
expressed actively or passively. Nancy protested against being ‘‘it’’ 
by passive resistance—the ‘‘sit down strike’’ technique. Robert, on 
the other hand, expressed his — actively. He hit someone. He 


displaced his anger, however, from Miss Hudson to Nancy. He 


might have rationalized his behavior by — out that Nancy had 
delayed the game and that she deserve 


some punishment. Never- 
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theless, the real object of his hostility was Miss Hudson. Dick in his 
story recognized the aggressiveness in Sammy's shrewd technique of 
forcing others to do what he wishes. It is important for children as 
well as adults to have conscious insight into both passive and active 
techniques of aggression in order to understand their own anger 
reactions. Adults who recognize the elements in situations that arise 
on the playground can nedily their attitudes accordingly. It is wise 
to permit children to express their aggressions toward grown-ups 
directly, and for the adult concerned to own his fault when the child's 
hostility is justified, rather than to ruthlessly suppress all indications 
of rebellion. 


6. OUR HEART BEATS 


Mr. Parker brought a frog to the schoolroom so that the children 
could watch its heart beat. He explained that he would insert the 
stylus into the brain of the frog so that he would kill him, but the 
heart would continue to beat. He also told them that without the 
brain the frog could not feel, see, hear, taste, smell or walk. 

The children saw the veins and pigment in the frog's foot under the 
microscope. Mr. Parker then mounted the frog on a board and made 
a slit down its length so that the children could see the heart. They 
counted that the heart beat 70 times a minute. Then they felt and 
counted their own pulses. Later Mr. Parker removed the heart of the 
frog and they observed it beat for a few minutes in water. He said it 
should beat for several days, if properly handled. 

Lorna left the room when the actual work began on the frog, and 
Jack didn’t want to see the frog hurt and went into the next room but 
announced that he was going to be a surgeon when he grew up. When 
Mrs. Morris explained that he would have to dissect frogs and other 
animals if he wanted to be a surgeon, he returned to the group. 


Discussion 


This lesson stimulated some rather complex questions in the mental 
hygiene class: 


Why did Lorna and Jack leave the group? 

Why do we feel bad ourselves when we think someone or something 
else is being hurt? 

What is the difference between dissecting a frog in the laboratory 
and being cruel to our pets? 

What is the difference between savages cutting each other with 
knives and modern surgery? 
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The children pointed out that Lorna left the group because she 
couldn't stand to see the frog cut open, even though she knew he could 
not feel anything. Jack was thinking of the frog too, but when he 
thought of Mr. Parker's work being like that of a surgeon he had 
the courage to come back. Robert thought it was silly for Jack to 
think that he could be a surgeon and to brag about it, when he couldn't 
even watch Mr. Parker cut the frog. Surgeons weren't afraid of 
anything. James said he felt better to think that the frog ‘‘wouldn’t 
have lived anyhow, because it was a cripple and would have suffered.”’ 
He didn’t mind the cutting but he hated to have the frog be dead. 
Harry said that it wasn't silly for Lorna to cry when someone hurt 
her kitten, because that was mean and didn’t do anyone any good; 
but from the frog the class had learned how the heart works and how 
it compares in size with our hearts and what the brain is for. James 
was very interested in the brain being the part of us that we use to 
feel, taste, hear, see, smell, move and think. He remembered an 
operation he had had and wanted to tell how he went to sleep with 
ether so it wouldn't hurt and how he had been baldheaded afterward, 
but the other boys said he had told them before and anyhow it couldn't 
be such a good subject for conversation, if hospitals put up signs, “‘Do 
not talk about operations at the table."’ 

Note to Parent or Teacher: This situation had pedagogical as well 
as mental hygiene implications. The work of Susan Isaacs and others 
has shown how keenly interested children are in reality as opposed 
to fantasy and play. The children’s reactions to this experiment 
bring out their identification with the frog and their anxieties about 
mutilation and death, which obliged two of them to leave the situa- 
tion. With adequate explanation and kindly reassurance, however, 
these anxieties can be overcome or replaced with an interest in new 
knowledge which has a direct application to themselves. This situa- 
tion could have been used further to explain the nature and purposes 
of anesthesia in operations upon human beings. Children thus in- 
structed will have less anxiety in facing necessary operations upon 
themselves. Such teaching, if handled wisely, gives children a healthy 
“clinical attitude’ snail illnesses and operations which are among 


the realities of life. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
We have recounted a number of episodes and discussions arising in 
an experimental hygiene class for children between the ages of seven 
and fifteen. The material gives some indication of the extent to which 
children have insight into the motives and mechanisms of their own 
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emotional behavior. The pedagogical value of this type of approach 
to daily conflicts in interpersonal relations is also suggested. It is 
of course impossible to gauge the psychological value of such mental 
hygiene instruction to the individual child, but we feel that the bene- 
fits outweigh the theoretical dangers. 

In the first place, such discussions give the children a sense of one- 
ness with others and this is comforting. Children, like grown-ups, 
tend to feel that their “‘sins’’ of aggressiveness and curiosity are unique. 
It contributes to the security of anyone to learn that his shortcomings 
and mistakes are common human failings. 

Secondly, in discussing some of the mechanisms of behavior and 
feeling, the child learns to understand himself and others better. Self- 
knowledge has been and remains the beginning of wisdom and success- 
ful adjustment. 

Finally, when opinions such as these are freely expressed in the 
presence of an understanding and sympathetic adult, they have a 
therapeutic value in relieving a child's sense of guilt and in helping 
him to lose his fear of adults. As his own guilt and fear are lessened 
he becomes more cooperative and more tolerant of others. 
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TREATMENT OF CONFLICTS ARISING IN SIBLING RIVALRY 
By Laura KNICKERBOCKER* 


In personality studies of the maladjusted child a point is often 
reached where it is apparent that one of the major psychological con- 
flicts retarding or disrupting emotional growth is based on sibling 
rivalry. This involves a three-sided battle between strong feelings of 
hatred for a brother or sister, a somewhat weaker love for that sibling, 
and a keen remorse for the hateful emotions and behavior. 

The emotional line-up may be different in each case. The weight of 
feelings in each direction as well as the type of symptom are extremely 
variable. The symptoms may range from a deep regression into in- 
fancilism with its attendant passivity and anxiety, to outbursts of well- 
planned aggression and destructive behavior. 

This conflict may arise from an unresolved love-hate relationship 
with the parents. It can be due to insufficient love, or an unbalanced 
affection for the child on the side of the parents. However, in some 
cases, even with parental aid and understanding the child is unable to 
proceed along the road of emotional development at a steady pace. 
Because of inherent personality trends such individuals seem under 
compulsion to pursue a stormy and perverse course. 

The parent-child relationship may have developed smoothly with 
only occasional hints to the keen observer that all is not well, until 
the advent of a sibling which provides the match that sets off an 
explosion of overt behavior problems. Then it becomes clear that 
the child has been unable to utilize the parental ties of love and depend- 
ence so these may give full satisfaction before losing their intensity 

through displacement to others. Anxieties caused by hatred of the 
mother who necessarily frustrates expression of the infant's instinctual 
drives may become fully aroused with the birth of a sibling. Starting 
to school and beginning competition with substitute siblings may also 
prove the added increment of emotional stress which the child cannot 


sustain. 
Analyzed for its deeper emotional roots sibling jealousy implies 


*Member of the Educational Staff, The Southard School. 
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either an envy of the other's sex, an envy of the other's power, and 
envy of the love bestowed upon him, or an envy of the love he 
bestows, and these latter two involve the parents and reactivate 
earlier hostile feelings toward them. The result is a maladjusted, 
unhappy child who needs intelligent and scientific treatment. 

Placement in a controlled environment utilizes a strong constructive 
force to combat these explosions of uncontrollable resentment. There 
the child learns to disperse both its love and its destructive tendencies 
over a wider field. There, too, it gains experience in making repara- 
tion for hateful feelings and behavior, since in the more objective 
environment it is freed from a vicious circle of aggression, reprisal 
and guilt. The temporary break with the home or school environ- 
ment which has thrown a child into neurotic conflict is often of great 
psychological value both to parent and child. Parents thereby admit 
dissatisfaction with the old emotional mechanisms, and give evidence 
of a desire to make restitution for their faulty attitude. 

Furthermore, the child finds the opportunity for loving not only 
two but ten or twelve adults, thus lessening the feeling that complete 
destruction will follow if his love is not returned in kind. Because his 
feelings toward these parent substitutes are not as intense as those he 
felt toward his seemingly omnipotent parents his desire to make 
reparation and his capacity to carry it through may increase. _As 
the load of guilt diminishes the constructive factors come more fully 
into play. 

These favorable factors inherent in the situation are kept in mind by 
the Southard School psychiatrists, psychoanalyst and teachers in creat- 
ing a healthy environment for maladjusted children. Upon entering 
the school each child is given a program wherein its individual conflicts 
may be resolved in an acceptable manner. At first the child is usually 
placed in the care of a parent substitute who is affectionate, yet ob- 
jective. Often it is found that the child intuitively selects some adult 
who resembles a parent in appearance or manner and turns to that in- 
dividual in time of stress. Where the parent has failed to express warm 
and understanding love, the surrogate parent cultivates an affectionate 
relationship with an impartial attitude toward misdemeanors. In 
this new relationship the child may express hostility without fear of 
retaliation. 

Once a satisfactory emotional transference with one or more adults 
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is achieved, in which the basic instinctual needs of the child are 
gratified, the motivation to build up better relations with sibling 
substitutes is provided. It has been observed that during the first 
months in the school, children usually act out vividly the same role 
they acted out at home. They expend their emotions in the old pat- 
terns, with a clinging or hostile attitude toward adults and regressive 
or aggressive attitudes toward their classmates. Usually one par- 
ticular child is selected as the recipient of the forces of love and hate 
which gathered around the original sibling. 

The treatment first undertaken permits expression of this pattern 
within limits, while new avenues for a healthier constellation are 
opened up. An aggressive child is allowed to give vent to his hatred 
and hostility up to the point where it becomes dangerous to his group. 
But, always, adult guidance points out and stresses the constructive 
element in the hostility, giving the child a gradual opportunity to 
learn the mechanics of more satisfying attitudes and behavior. A 
child who has suffered defeat in competition is not again placed in 
situations where he must compete until he has built up either the 
ability and skill to succeed, or the capacity to accept failure without 
violent reaction. 

Because the pattern of sibling jealousy is different in each child, the 
programs are adapted to each one’s particular need. In the school- 
room, in the craftshop and on the playground, the child is led into 
situations where he first builds up ~onfidence in his own personality 
and then is inducted into the group where he finds constructive outlets 
for rivalry and competition. 

In some cases it is sufficient for the correction of neurotic tendencies 
simply to direct the child's growth from an unsatisfactory adjustment 
into a satisfactory one within the organized environment of the school. 
This implies a manipulation of the educational program so as to pro- 
vide each child with socially acceptable outlets or sublimations for 
his hatreds, as well as increasing experience in expressing love and 
reparation. 

Where the neurosis is too deep to respond to environmental manipu- 
lation the child receives psychotherapy, or deep-going psychoanalysis. 
The school staff cooperates with the therapist or analyst by shielding 
the child from outside pressure when the treatment reaches a point 
where some of the original traumatic situations are being brought 
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from the unconscious into the conscious mind. At a word from the 
psychiatrist or psychoanalyst the staff falls into line to protect the 
child from his castration fears, or from numerous aggressions with 
their attendant anxieties. 

Ronnie, for example, has begun to delve into the unconscious roots 
of his germ phobia. It would be better to give him some other task 
while the class is fingerpainting, for he somehow identifies smearing 
fingerpainting with playing with dirt and germs, and hence is for the 
moment unconsciously very fearful of the procedure. 

The placid, lisping Marjorie has burst into a tantrum in the school 
room screaming incoherent epithets while the story-telling hour is in 
progress. Some of the envy of her older brother's vocal talents are 
pushing up into her consciousness in the process of her analysis. So 
Marjorie is withdrawn from that class until the time when she de- 
velops some ability to cope with this envy. Perhaps it would be 
better for her to spend that period playing games with the younger 
children who babble contentedly at their play, for there she feels 
secure in her superiority. 

Four case histories which show several forms in which sibling 
rivalry has contributed to neurotic conflicts and how the environment 
was adjusted to aid in their treatment have been chosen to illustrate 
techniques evolved by the staff of the Southard School. 


“Mary did very well until she reached the third grade,’’ said her 
mother in an interview with the psychiatrist. ‘“‘She was always as 
good as gold and never caused a bit of trouble. She made the best 
grades in her class, but I just had to drive her outdoors to play with 
other children. She was timid and hated boys. 

‘But last week the truancy officer brought her up to the door just 
when I was bathing the baby. He had found her standing in the park 
with her skirts up over her face. It was a cold day, but she had 
taken off all her underwear. Nothing like this ever happened in our 
family before. It was a great shock tous. I talked to Mary's teacher 
and she said the child had had a queer habit of flipping her skirt up 
over her face and giggling, but the teacher had thought it was just one 
of those silly mannerisms of a timid girl. The teacher said children 
always outgrew things like that. What shall we do about this awful 
thing that has happened to us?”’ 
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Further interviews with Mary's mother revealed that the little 
girl had an aggressive, extraverted older brother who bullied her and 
would not permit her to run and play with his gang. After a few 
feeble attempts at active competition she had given up and withdrawn 
into the only field where she had no rivalry from him—her books. 
She relinquished to him the field of overt aggression and rigidly 
inhibited her own active trends. On this basis she had achieved a 
workable adjustment where all seemed to be well to the thoughtless 
and rather self-centered mother. When another brother was born, 
however, the load of envy and hatred with their resulting anxicties 
became too heavy for Mary to bear. Unable to directly express her 
rage she chose with uncanny intuition the best method of dealing a 
blow to her socially ambitious mother, who prided herself that 
“nothing like that had ever happened in our family before."’ 

In the belief that a predominant element in Mary's difficulties was 
her intense envy of her brothers and of all boys, it was decided to 
encourage her to express her aggressive wishes openly, and to help her 
find that all physical activity was not the prerogative of the masculine 
sex. At first Mary was passive and withdrawn and showed her 
malice only by inciting others to fight. She refused to be lured into 
swimming, horseback riding, or other sports even when there was no 
element of competition. But finally she decided to have dancing 
lessons, and, after a period of giggling and resistance, suddenly de- 
veloped a veritable fury of interest. She practiced her steps before a 
mirror, smiling sweetly at herself but scowling at anyone who praised 
her progress. The dancing proved the key which opened up the tangle 
of her inhibitions and gave her pride in activity and in her own body. 

She found it consoling that her dancing teacher was a woman and 
since Mary had individual lessons, she did not have to compete for the 
sole attention. From dancing she progressed to an interest in running 
races. First she competed with herself, adding speed and distance to 
her past records. Then she began to take on contestants, first only 
girls, and finally she risked a race with a small boy, whom she knew 
she could defeat. At last, light and fleet of foot, she came down the 
field a winner in three races in a track meet. 

After finding she could emulate masculine activities without reproof 
or reprisal, and could exhibit her feminine charms in socially accepta- 
ble dancing, her intense envy of males diminished. Her relations 
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with both adults and children became relaxed and friendly, and she 
sought out opportunities where she could show her new skills. Fora 
time she seemed under a compulsion to make restitution for her un- 
fitting behavior, but that too gradually subsided and she became an 
eager and cooperative member of a group of boys and girls. She no 
longer hated and feared the masculine strength of her brothers which 
had seemed to make all resistance futile and all hope vain. 


With Donald, too, the envy of the other sex was apparent, but in 
his case the emotional constellation was different and the symptoms 
which brought him for treatment were more infantile. Donald was a 
limp and listless little boy of nine who for eight of these years had 
been an only child. 

He had always been quiet and rather slow of learning, which, how- 
ever, served to make him the apple of his grandmother's eye. His 
mother was an energetic young business woman who had little time 
for him. She gave him no real maternal attention, but played with 
him more as one would with a younger brother. The father, evidently 
feeling himself outweighed by the rather masculine grandmother and 
mother, made no bid for his son’s affection and gave him no clear 
masculine ideal on which to build. Hence the boy was handicapped 
and confused from the first. 

Then one day Donald's mother surprised him (and probably herself) 
by giving birth to another child, thus proving she was feminine 
after all. Donald immediately regressed to an infantile level. He 
began to soil himself several times a day, whimpering and clinging 
to the adults around him and hysterically shrinking from children. 
Psychoanalytic treatment was instituted for Donald and as this pro- 
gressed it revealed that Donald had unconsciously decided he didn’t 
want to be a boy anyway. He would be a girl and have babies too. 
Since in the unconscious of the child defecation often represents a 
birth, as the only way a child can push something from his stomach 
out ‘nto the world, Donald reacted upon this very primitive level 
of thinking to his love and envy of his mother. 

There were other emotions involved too. The obvious drive for 
attention was there, as well as a method of reprisal against his mother 
for deserting him in favor of the new brother, as he thought. It 
seemed, though, that the deeper rivalry was felt in regard to his mother's 
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sex, since their relationship was more like that of siblings than of 
mother and son. 

The attitude adopted toward Donald by the school staff was a 
consistent and firm friendliness. He was required to change his 
clothes and bathe himself without help after soiling. Otherwise 
few demands were made upon him; he was permitted to play quietly 
with the younger children, and spend a minimum of time in the school- 
room. However, itwas found there that he liked to dictate long stories 
with the teacher at the typewriter. They were surprisingly vigorous 
in content and in form, so he was given praise for his efforts and en- 
couraged to expand this talent. After a period of showing no interest 
in games or sports, he asked if he might go swimming with the other 
children. He was told he could go when he stopped soiling himself. 
When such a day arrived he was put in charge of a male swimming 
instructor in a corner of the pool where he did not have to compete 
with other children. Gradually, as he took more interest in recreation, 
he was always bolstered with aid from one of the male instructors to 
help him form contact with men and build up a masculine ideal of 
behavior. Though Donald's treatment is not yet complete, he shows 
a dawning interest in wholesome competition, and his latest intelli- 
gence test shows that he is freeing himself of his crippling inhibitions 


against learning. 


Marjorie’s reaction to her intense jealousy of a precocious older and 
a younger brother was unusual. She was a mild and polite little girl 
of nine when she arrived at the school, burdened with a speech defect 
which had prevented her from making progress in school and had 
made her the object of much teasing from brothers and classmates. 
The older brother was the pride of their parents. Both were proud of 
their son's oral talents, for he was the leader of a children’s choir and 
often appeared in public where he showed, not fear, but intense vanity. 
Because of this he was able to draw upon his parents for unstinted 
praise and support, and a large cash allowance, more in each case than 
that given Marjorie. As he became more confident, his sister became 
more timorous and her lisping increased. Where formerly she had 
smiled graciously when her playmates teased her, she began to weep 
hysterically. Her only pleasure seemed to be in undressing her 
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younger brother, giving him his bath, or taking him to the toilet in 
order to surreptitiously examine his genitals. 

After a time in the school, Marjorie began to conquer her speech 
defect. A point was reached where she was able to release her in- 
hibitions and compete constructively with her older brother. He 
had no interest in arithmetic and made poor grades in it. So Marjorie 
went doggedly to work and was able to make good progress in that 
subject. The competition was withdrawn from the oral field of her 
brother’s power where she was impotent to compete and transferred 
to a field where she could show competence. With the conflict was 
eased in one field, and success established in another, her ability to 
speak plainly increased. 

At the same time her maternal interest in younger children, both 
boys and girls, was encouraged. Instead of a compulsive curiosity 
about their genitals she developed a pride in her ability to feed them, 
to play games with them and to act as assistant to the nursery super- 
visor. 


In the preceding cases the children reacted to their sibling envy by 
regressing into passivity and infantile incompetence. Sydney, how- 
ever, responded to his violent envy of the love his mother expended 
upon his sisters with violent actions. As the middle child between 
an older sister who always delighted her mother and a hyper-active 
younger sister who chattered and capered to draw attention from the 
older sister, Sydney fought back on all fronts. The smallest boy in 
his group, he always managed by loud and provocative threats to end 
every game with a free-for-all fight, from which he emerged cursing 
loudly but badly beaten. 

Though equipped with superior intelligence, he created such com- 
motion in the schoolroom that he made poor progress in his studies. 
Gifted with a vivid imagination, he told fantastic stories to his 
teachers and parents and actually did not seem to know where truth 
began and fantasy ended. When disciplined for his rowdy behavior 
at school one day, he responded by urinating in the fish bowl in the 
presence of teacher and classmates. 

The boy’s envy of the love bestowed upon his sisters was apparent 
from the first to the observers who made a personality study of him 
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with recommendations for a fitting school program. But it was a 
long time before Sydney would admit that he thought the older sister, 
‘‘a mean prissy tattletale, who should have her tongue chopped up,"’ 
and that the younger sister ‘‘should be hanged on a tree until her 
eyes popped out.” 

For months Sydney was given a schedule where he had ample 
opportunity to work off his aggressive drives in acceptable ways. 
He broke up orange crates for a few weeks and then turned on the 
teacher with uplifted hammer, saying, ‘‘Now it’s your turn to get 
smashed up."’ He had the individual attention of the craft instructor 
for an hour each day, and developed a particular interest in metal 
work, pounding away at copper bowls with a flushed face, muttering 
and cursing to himself. He also had instruction in boxing; in this 
the teacher permitted himself to be pummelled vigorously. Sydney 
became adept, too, with the punching bag. No reprisals were made 
upon him for his violence. He was simply given opportunity to work 
off stored up energy, under the guidance of a firm adult who did not 
reprimand him, but who always kept the situation in hand. No 
competitive games were allowed until the force of the boy's hatred 
and anger had expended itself on adults or objects. 

Care was taken not to stimulate his feelings of dependence on women 
and his hatred of them through supervision by women teachers. Not 
until his outraged desire for love from his mother had abated to some 
degree was he permitted daily contact with the women members of 
the staff. Then his choice of occupation took an unusual turn. He 
decided he would learn to cook. He made candy and cookies and 
even prepared the cereal for the other children, working quietly in 
the kitchen under the guidance of a quiet and goodnatured mother 
substitute. He found for himself this new channel for a sublimation 
of his hatred of women and quietly built up a warm and constructive 
relationship with a mother figure. Following this trend, another 
woman teacher was assigned to read stories to Sydney alone at bedtime, 
and together they told fairy stories in fantastic form. Then when he 
indulged in gargantuan lying on the play-ground the teacher would 
say, ‘That's a fairy story, Sydney.’’ Soon he would catch himself 
in an exaggerated tale and stop with the remark, ‘That was a fairy 


story.” 
He returned to the public school and a little later his teacher reported 
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that while still lively, he was very cooperative, that he was the official 
story teller for his class but no longer told lies, and that his grades 
were excellent. 


The successful outcome of such controlled activities, adjusted to the 
emotional needs of each child, depends upon the flexible cooperation 
of the adults on the staff. To obtain this, the adults must have a 
conscious alignment with psychoanalytic theory, a considerable degree 
of emotional stability and some insight into the instinctual drives of 
each individual child. They must also have the ability to recognize 
their own emotional assets and liabilities. 

When teachers or nurses find they are unable to take an understand- 
ing and constructive attitude toward a particular child, individual 
conferences with the psychiatrist or psychoanalyst in charge may help 
them to see their own unconscious motives in the situation. Group 
discussions of the entire staff help weld their combined insight into 
a flexible and objective program. 

Perhaps a nurse, having shown favoritism to a certain child, though 
unconscious of her part in fostering his dependence, reports that she 
has not been able to make progress in helping him with his eating 
difficulties. If it is pointed out that she is becoming too fond of the 
child and is herself duplicating the pattern used by the mother, to win 
the affections of the youngster, she will be able to work out a more 
healthy relationship. Or a teacher may find that despite all her efforts 
to lead a child out of an intense and destructive rivalry with substitute 
siblings, the conflict of her protege is gathering new fuel and new 
strength. If the psychoanalyst can tactfully raise the question as to 
whether the teacher is suffering from conscious or unconscious feelings 
of rivalry with another staff member over her precedence with the 
child, a rivalry stemming from unresolved childhood experiences of 
her own, this teacher may develop the insight to evaluate and sub- 
limate her own difficulties. 

It is axiomatic that no adult can lead a child toward a sublimation 
which he himself has not attained. No matter how perfect the ration- 
alizations, or how skillful the techniques, if the adult is in the grip 
of major, unresolved emotional conflicts, his best plans for the re-edu- 
cation of the emotions of the young will fail. This is particularly 
true if by some ill chance the child, beset by conflicts centered around 
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envy and hatred of its siblings, falls into the hands of an adult unable 
to resolve his own compulsive rivalries. Thus one of the major 
objectives of the Southard School is to provide courses in teacher 
training where adults may work steadily toward developing their 
own emotional stability, may learn to recognize their own trends 
toward envy and rivalry and adopt appropriate techniques for their 
sublimation in the school situation. 


SUMMARY 


One of the major psychological problems of the child concerns his 
relations to his siblings. Amnxieties and aggressions originally stimu- 
lated by the parents are often transferred to brothers and sisters with 
sufficient intensity to interfere with the child's emotional development. 
Conflicts so produced may best be treated by placing the child in a 
controlled environment apart from the home situation which produced 
the symptoms. In the objective surroundings of a special school the 
intensity of his feelings is diminished and at the same time freer expres- 
sion of them is permitted. To show how the pattern of sibling 
jealousy differs in different children, and how the treatment program 
is adapted and varied to suit the emotional needs of each, several case 


histories of pupils are given. 
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SOME SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY FOR MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


By ALDEN Kriper* 


In outlining and carrying through a program of occupational therapy 
in a school for maladjusted children two factors must be borne in mind. 
First, the scope of a child's interests is small and, second, a child pos- 
sesses relatively limited abilities. 

Of these factors, the first is perhaps the more serious for it removes 
from the field of consideration many worthwhile activities well suited 
to the child’s needs and within the scope of his abilities. Many 
simple projects in wood, metal, clay cannot be used successfully because 
the finished article will be of little personal use to the child and hence 
does not intrigue his interest. Whereas an adult with no more manual 
skill than many children will undertake and carry through to com- 
pletion a simple piece of jewelry, a wooden cigarette box, a pottery 
vase or a hand-woven luncheon set, a child will steadfastly refuse 
to begin or will fail to complete the task—simply because the article 
has no personal value to him. Nor will artificial stimulation, such 
as the suggestion of the possibility of selling the article or of giving 
it to a relative or teacher, be successful for more than a small part of 
the time. 

The difficulty of selecting projects which will be of personal interest 
to the child is further increased by the fact that in an environment such 
as that of a resident school the child’s needs for toys, games, furnish- 
ings for his room or similar articles are usually provided for by the 
school itself or by the child’s parents, who, because of the child's 
absence from home are the more likely to send many gifts. 

While it is true that all of the children under observation have at 
some time begun (usually at the therapist’s suggestion) and com- 
pleted articles for which the child had no direct personal use, it must 
be pointed out that these were done either to please the therapist or 
someone else. Thus these were labors of love but their making was 
characterized in an interesting way by the inhibitions and ambivalence 


*Head of the Occupational Therapy Department, Southard School. 
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evidenced by both adults and children in the bestowing of gifts upon 
a loved person. 

To illustrate: a little girl spent several days happily building, paint- 
ing and furnishing a box for a cat which she cared for tenderly. But 
she could scarcely be induced to make a piece of pottery for a former 
therapist of whom she was very fond—in spite of the fact that she 
was adept at this sort of work and had made a number of pottery 
animals with success. She finally set to work on a piece of pottery 
which was to be a wedding present for the former therapist, but while 
engaged on it she remarked, ‘I don’t see why people always have 
to get married and then we have to make things to give to them.” 

This episode was utilized in the psychotherapeutic study of the 
child, since it furnished additional insight into her feelings and needs. 
In working with maladjusted children the occupational therapist, who 
naturally takes pride in his shop and in the quality of the work done 
there, can never lose sight of the fact that the child's failures are as 
significant from the therapeutic standpoint as his successes. The 
selection of the project, the manner in which the child works, the 
remarks he makes, the maintaining of his interest and enthusiasm are 
not so much the expression of his “‘character traits’’ (although they 
are apt to be so regarded by anxious parents) as they are the expression 
of his emotional attitudes which determine the pattern of his relation- 
ships. The child who delighted in building a cozy nest for the cat, 
for example, showed a maternal interest in her pet, but resented making 
a gift for an older person whom she had identified with her mother. 
This mother substitute had not only left her but (unreasonably enough 
from the child's point of view) was to be rewarded for this act of 
desertion by a gift! It is not strange that her resentment inhibited 
her joy in the task but it is worthy of note that the child's wish to 
make the gift triumphed over her hostilities sufficiently to allow her 
to finish it. 

In describing children's abilities as relatively limited it is not to 
be inferred that they have little manual skill but that the range of 
these skills and the ability to envision the project as a whole are 
small in comparison with adult standards. For this reason ambitious 
projects involving construction, demolition and maintenance, requiring 
considerable time to complete, are not particularly suited to child 
occupational therapy. This is unfortunate, for such work would seem 
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to be of value in that it necessitates the use of the larger muscles. 
The time factor in a project is important because of its relation to the 
attention span of the child. The sustaining of interest is not only a 
day-to-day problem to be gauged in minutes of absorption in the task, 
but must also be taken into account in relation to the total length of 
time spent on the project. Even those children with relatively long 
daily spans of attention become restless if the time over which a piece 
of work is extended is much in excess of a week. 

The decline of interest in a long drawn out task is illustrated by a 
project undertaken in the late summer and early fall months of 1938. 
At the request of the children themselves it was decided that each of 
the children above kindergarten age was to assemble, to sandpaper 
and to varnish a desk for himself from parts cut to uniform sizes by the 
therapist. This began with a great amount of enthusiasm on the 
part of all the children. But because of the necessarily lengthy pro- 
cedure, most of the desks had to be finished by the instructor as the 
children’s daily output became less and less. The group included chil- 
dren from 8 to 14 and it was observed that the falling interest was not 
confined solely to the younger ones who might be expected to lag 
because of the seeming greatness of the task. 

The same factor of the time involved is a drawback in clay modeling 
and pottery. The child’s interest will be well sustained as long as the 
article is in the moist state, but during the time it takes to dry the 
clay completely before the first firing and in the subsequent interval 
devoted to glazing and re-firing, the child's interest so diminishes that 
in many instances he does not recognize the completed product and 
sometimes disclaims all credit for making it. 

In destructive activities requiring the use of the larger muscles, 
the aggressive nature of the act does not have to be condoned or dis- 
guised by its utility, to insure the child's wholehearted participation 
init. Where, in the case of an adult, it might be necessary to ask him 
to provide kindling for a picnic oven in order to induce him to smash 
orange crates with a hammer, a child will attack the task vigorously 
if the therapist merely asks him ‘‘How would you like to break up 
this box?’’ In such an activity the necessity of having a reason for 
doing a task seems to be inoperative, so that the child after he has 
reduced the box to splinters will generally pick up the pieces cheerfully 
without any thought that they should be used for kindling. The 
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fact that the child does not rebel at performing the apparently purpose- 
less activity seems to indicate that the box breaking serves two impor- 
tant needs: (1) it gives him an occasion for muscular activity which 
seems to be enjoyed by all children for its own sake, and (2) it fur- 
nishes an outlet for fantasy aggressions. 

The narrow margin between fantasy and reality in the child's think- 
ing may explain some of the apparent paradoxes in his behavior in 
the craft shop. All of the children observed have seemed to enjoy 
painting and drawing in all media. It seems to make little difference 
in the enthusiasm displayed and in the span of attention, whether the 
painting is done for its own sake, for a magazine cover, or for the 
purpose of winning a prize. The story telling aspect of each painting, 
whether the child puts his fantasy into words or not, so completely 
obscures other considerations that the lack of material usefulness is 
forgotten. 

Fantasy, however, is not confined to painting alone, for almost any 
activity may serve as an outlet for the child's imagination. A nine 
year old boy of a seclusive, rather unsocial nature, made a pair of 
bookends for his mother and a second set for the school room, not 
because of a desire to make a gift to the persons receiving the book- 
ends, but because their construction enabled him to fantasy that they 
were “World of Tomorrow’’ book ends. A semi-circular part of the 
bookend suggested the title to him and was related to his interest in 
other planets and to his many cosmic fantasies. While it might be 
argued that his preoccupation with this task only fed the springs of 
his difficulty, it was actually observed that during the sawing, filing, 
planing, sandpapering and painting necessary to complete the book- 
ends, he was in closer touch with reality than he had been at any 
time in the past. 

From these brief observations it will be seen that any program of 
occupational therapy for children (omitting any consideration of 
therapy whose chief purpose is the correction of physical difficulties) 
must be planned to direct the child’s energies toward those endeavors 
which are of direct, personal interest to the child himself. This 
naturally calls for the closest cooperation, not only between the psy- 
chiatrist and the occupational therapist, but also between the teacher 
in the schoolroom and the occupational therapist, to the end that the 
child's desires (and therefore his needs) may find expression in as many 
as possible of the manual arts. 
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The integration of education, recreation and occupational therapy 
with psychiatric direction and treatment precludes the establishing 
of a rigid program for children attending the craft shop. Instead the 
program must be highly flexible, so that the therapist may be free to 
follow the lead of the child and to direct his energies within the 
channels prescribed by the psychiatrist. Thus the special interest 
of two boys in guns, tanks, bombers and other implements of war is 
reflected in the craftshop activities, not by discouraging their interest, 
but by permitting them to make guns. But the therapeutic methods 
and aims which the therapist uses for the two boys may be entirely 
different. Harry, whose prescription calls for praise for only a high 
standard of work, and for tasks which may be completed in a short 
time, is encouraged to use power machinery and expert methods which 
will complete the gun in the shortest length of time compatible with 
good work. Gene, on the other hand, is to be given destructive ac- 
tivity with praise for even minimal achievement. This may be accom- 
plished by requiring that he do all the sawing, planing, sandpapering 
(which are essentially destructive processes) by hand; and by praising 
the gun when he has completed it, even though it may be a very 
inferior piece of work. 

It is the task of the occupational therapist to translate the day to 
day interests of the children, engendered by their activities in the 
classroom, the playground, in their contacts with their families and 
with other persons, and by their fantasy life, into manual activities 
in keeping with the psychiatric recommendations for each child. To 
assist him he has the boundless energy of the healthy child and the 
tremendous drive of the child's unconscious strivings which work 
themselves out in such devious and fascinating ways, and which re- 
quire all one’s training, observational powers and insight to under- 
stand and direct into constructive patterns of behavior. 

Especially important is the necessity for the therapist to discipline 
himself to let each child work out his individual problems, even to 
the detriment of the task in hand, and to keep his emphasis on the 
therapeutic process rather than on the turning out of a finished product. 
The love of beauty cannot be taught unless the child has estab- 
lished some security in his emotional relationships. No aesthetic or 
practical considerations should be allowed to supersede this primary 


fact in the child’s education. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Moses and Monotheism. By Sicmunp Frevup. Price $3.00. Pp. 218. 

New York, Alfred Knopf, 1939. 

In this book Freud makes a brilliant and stimulating application of 
his psychological knowledge and psychological theories to the study 
of religion, aes the monotheistic religious system of the 
Jews. He believes this was derived from the Egyptians, and adapted 
to = by Moses, whom the Jews ultimately rejected and killed, 
thereafter suffering a sense of guilt comparable to that familiar to us 
in the individual in connection with fantasies of father murder. He 
indicates the oscillation of the Jews between the monotheistic concepts 
of Ikhnaton (Moses) and the polytheistic concepts of surrounding 
tribes. He distinguishes the Christian variety of monotheism from 
the Jewish form by its utilization of the guilt canceling device of pro- 
jection upon Jesus, and also by its incorporation of minor deities, a 

artial return to polytheism. Freud erroneously assumes, in this 
oe distinction, that Christianity is synonymous with Catholicism, 
which of course is true in Vienna; the essential theory of the book is 
furthered rather than contradicted by the monotheistic idealism of the 
Protestant Reformation. The historical, exigetical, and anthropo- 
logical evidence offered by Freud for his theory can and will be at- 
tacked, but the psychological validity of his thesis seems irrefuta- 


ble. (K.A.M.) 


The Measurement of Adult Intelligence. By Davin Wecuster. Price 

$3.50. Pp. 229. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1939. 

Dr. Wechsler, chief psychologist at the psychiatric department of 
Bellevue Hospital, describes in this book the construction and use of the 
Bellevue Adult Scale, a new test of intelligence. The scale consists of 
both verbal and non-verbal materials, for which separate IQ’s are ob- 
tainable. It has been devised with the requirements of the psychiatric 
clinic in mind and should prove to be a most useful instrument. The 
reliability is good, the validity has been checked with reference to 
clinical data, the test is easy to administer and it has been standard- 


ized on adult populations. (W.A.V.) 


The Offender in the Community. Yearbook of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. Edited by Maryjorre Bev. Price $1.75. Pp. 396. New 
York, National Probation Association, 1938. 

This symposium of ‘“‘current thought concerning probation, the 
juvenile court, parole, and crime prevention’’ is made up of papers 
28 
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by about 25 workers in these fields. The first, by Sanford Bates, 
surveys ©‘Next Steps in Crime Control"’ and is of special interest. The 
psychiatric articles describe the work of traveling clinics and the use 
of psychiatry in correctional schools. Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell 
advisedly urges better understanding between psychiatrists and pro- 
bation officers. (D.W.O.) 
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PUBLICATIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 


Eisner, EvGeng, AND Rospacx, Harry N.: Cerebral Dysgenesis 

(Agenesis). Am. J. Dis. Child., 57:371-380, February 1939. 

In this paper the term ‘‘cerebral agenesis’’ is subjected to critical 
investigation and is considered inaccurate by the authors who prefer 
the designation of ‘‘cerebral dysgenesis’’ for certain types a go 
development. From an intensive study of one case of polioencephali- 
tis of Striimpell, they feel that this syndrome falls into the classifica- 
tion of cerebral dysgenesis. 


MeENNINGER, WittiaM C.: Psychoanalytic Principles in Psychiatric 

Hospital Therapy. South. M. J., 32:348-354, April 1939. 

The author points out the inadequacy of programs of therapy in 
psychiatric institutions, a fact due to economic factors and to the lack 
of a sufficient number of adequately trained therapists. He states that 
treatment in a psychiatric institution based on psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples does not necessarily entail psychoanalysis, but does attempt 
correction in disturbances in the fundamental aggressive (destructive) 
and erotic (constructive) drives. Devices for such corrections he lists 
and explains, and gives a method of application of principles. 


LaBarre, Weston: The Psychopathology of Drinking Songs. Psy- 

chiatry, 2:203-212, May 1939. 

This paper studies the content of what the author regards as the 
“acim” unconscious, and is based on his observations of drinking 
songs of a special verse form—the limerick. When the superego is 
weakened in social drinking, wishes and interests are betrayed which 
are not acceptable outside the drinking situation and ordinarily re- 
main unconscious. He presents ‘‘abundant evidence of the presence 
of repressed polymorphous infantile perversities,"’ and states that such 
repression is our culture's price for its “‘genteel social externals."’ 
This, he concludes, supports the Freudian theory that the unconscious 
develops through repression in “‘normal’’ as well as in neurotic or 
psychotic individuals. 
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